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THE HYMN OF THE CONQUERED. 


I sing the hymn of the conquered, 
Who fell in the battle of life— 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, 
Who died o’erwhelmed in the strife ; 
Not the jubilant song of the victors, 
For whom the resounding acclaim 
Of nations was lifted in chorus, 
Whose brows wear the chaplet of fame. 


But the hymn of the lowly and humble, 
The weary, the broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely 
A silent and desperate part ; 

Whose youth had no flowers in its branches, 
Whose hope turned in ashes away, 


From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, | 


Who stood at the dying of day. 


With the work of their life all around them, 
Unpitied, unheeded, alone. 

With death swooping down o’er their failure, 
And all but their faith o’erthrown. 

While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, 
Its pxan for those that have won ; 

«While the trumpet is sounding triumphant 
And high to the breeze and the sun 


Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, 
And hurrying swiftly are feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors, 
I stand on the field of defeat, 

In the shadow, ’mongst those who are fallen 
And wounded, and dying, and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand 
On their knotted brows, breathe a prayer. 


Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper, 
‘« They only the victory win 
Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished 
The demon that tempts us within ; 
Who have held to their faith unseduced 
By the prize that the world holds so high ; 
Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, 
Resist, fight—if need be to die!” 


Speak, History! Who are life’s victors ? 
Unroll thy long annal, and say, 
Are they those whom the world called the victors 
Who won the success of a day? 
The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans 
Who fell at Thermopyle’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges 
Or Socrates? Pilate or Christ ? 
— 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


LONDON, June 6, 1888. 





cal Visitor. 


Johann Svendsen, the famous Norwegian composer, made his Eng- 
lish debut as a conductor. Svendsen’s compositions are, however, 
very well known on both sides of the Atlantic, and his career is 
specially interesting to Americans, if only because the composer 
went to the United States for his wife. Svendsen’s chief contribution 
was his symphony in D. This symphony was written just a quarter 
of a centurv ago, and as far back as May 29, 1879, it was produced 
in London by Mr. Weist Hill. Despite the interesting traces of the 
national Scandinavian sentiment displayed in the finale, the first and 
the last movements will once more probably be considered inferior 
to the rest. The slow movement, on the other hand, is of a highly 
attractive character; Herr Svendsen here making no attempt at 
elaboration, and relying mainly upon melodic beauty, and again on 
a sort of Norwegian color. In the scherzo (which was encored) may 
be found even greater evidences of individuality, which, considering 
that when he wrote the work the composer was a student at Leipsic, 
will amply explain his then acceptance as a young musician of great 
promise. 
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BEETHOVEN'S POSTHUMOUS PIANOFORTE TRIO IN ( 


| ° - . ° 
| Mr. Oscar Beringer produced, it is said, for the first time in Eng- 
land, a posthumous “ Trio in G for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
' Pa) . . . 

cello,” by Beethoven. No particulars were vouchsafed, and is 


| accordingly our duty to supply them. Before Beethoven quitted 
|Bonn as a lad of twenty-two he’ had written a quantity of pieces, 
most of which, after his removal to Vienna, disappeared. Shortly 
after Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel had completed their magnificent 
edition of Beethoven's works, most of the lost works were, by some 
| happy accident, recovered, and have subsequently been published 
as a supplement. Among them was a very youthful trio, written 
about the year 1786, for piano, flute, and bassoon, a simple, but as 
to its first movement, a very charming work, composed when Beet- 
hoven was barely sixteen. Messrs. Beringer, Ludwig, and Howell 
must, perhaps, not greatly be blamed for more or less politely disre 
garding young Beethoven's own music, and transferring the flute 
part to the violin, and the bassoon part to the violoncello. It is quite 
possible that wind instruments may nowadays be deemed unfash- 
ionable at afternoon concerts, and if so, Beethoven, like lesser men, 
must, of course, bow to the inevitable. It is true that, under condi 
tions which the composer never intended, the first movement was 
taken by the pianoforte and strings at a pace at which no bassoon 
could play, and that the slow movement proved sadly uninteresting. 
But in the fina/e, which is an air with seven variations, whoever was 
responsible for the “higher development” of Beethoven grew 
bolder. As early as the second variation the flute part was sup 
pressed altogether, possibly in order to ‘‘ star "’ the violoncello. The 
| third variation was played an octave lower; in the fourth variation 
|the bassoon part was performed on the ‘cello, “ doubled"’ by the 
violin, and other slighter alterations were made; while in the sixth 
variation a lovely passage, which any flautist might envy, was played 
on the violin, the violoncellist improvising some /zzica/i notes in 
support, 





SIR CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERTS. 


At the first Halle concert of the twenty-eighth annual season, 
Dvorak’s pianoforte Quintet in A was performed for the first time 


in London. It has only recently been published; but whether it is 
really a new work, or whether, like several other recent publications, 
it is only the result of a search among the comparatively inexhausti- 
ble treasures of the composer's portfolio, is not clear. At any rate, 





ChVEPWARDS of 150 concerts have been given in London during 


the past week. Details of the most interesting are given 
hereunder. 


| 
| 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


At the fifth Philharmonic Concert, Mr. F. H. Cowen bade adieu to 
London audiences for several months. Next morning he left Eng- 


it displays a good many of the composer's merits and defects. The 
opening movement, for instance, is quite characteristic, although at 
first hearing far from clear, while the scherzo and the finale are 
admirable. But the slow movement, which the composer has chris- 
tened “ Dumka” (or “‘ Elegy "’), is, at any rate, far too long. 

At Sir Charles Halle’s second concert he introduced (for the first 
time in London in its entirety) Tschaikowsky's Pianoforte Trio in A. 





land to catch at Naples the mail for Melbourne, where, until early 
next spring, he will conduct the concerts given in connection with 
the exhibition, The novelty was a set of three pieces, part of a 
longer series, in which Herr Silas seeks to illustrate in music some 
of the attributes of the deities of mythology. Aphrodite, goddess of 
love ; Vulcan, god of arms; and Pan, god of shepherds, are the sub- 
jects now treated, each in characteristic fashion, and in each case 
with full evidence of true musicianship. 


JOHANN SVENDSEN TO COME. 


| 


At the last evening Philharmonic Concert, on the 31st ult., Herr 


Analytical programs are by no means an unmixed blessing; but ina 
work of this sort, which obviously has a story, the audience, kept in 
ignorance of it, are placed more or less at a disadvantage. So far as 
we can gather, the trio was written about five or six years ago, and 
it is dedicated ‘‘to the memory of a great musician."’ Who that 
“great musician ”’ is,no hint was vouchsafed; but the dedication 
refers to Nicholas Rubinstein, the Principal of the Moscow Conser- 
vatory, at which Tschaikowsky was for some years professor of har- 
mony. It opens with a long movement containing several changes 
of zemfpi, and intended, it is understood, to stand for an elegy. This 
is followed by a theme with variations, which, at first hearing, is by 
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far the best movement of the whole, and in its turn by a somewhat 
elaborated fina/e. 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Among the very large number of chamber concerts, recitals, etc., 
which have been given during the past month, we can select only a 
few of the most interesting. 

Madame Sophie Menter, orf the 28th ult., gave the first of her reci- 
tals. This distinguished pupil of Liszt had originally intended to 
confine her scheme to Liszt's music; but wiser counsels prevailed, 
and the amended program was a general one. Its most important 
item was Beethoven's Sonata in E, Op. 109, of which Madame 
Menter gave a somewhat extraordinary rendering. Otherwise the 
scheme included works of various schools, from Scarlatti—an a//egro 
by whom was charmingly played—to Schumann (of whose 
‘Traumeswirren "’ an equally admirable performance was vouch- 
safed) and to Chopin and Liszt, the last being represented by some 
of his transcriptions from Schubert and his ‘“ Don Juan "’ fantasia. 

Little Otto Hegner has given another recital, and has added to his 
repertory Weber's “‘Concertstuck,” specially arranged for hands 
which cannot span the octave. 

Miss Clotilde Kleeberg has given her only pianoforte recital this 
season, when she played Beethoven's Sonata, Ops. 90 and 1o1, and 
smaller works by a dozen other composers, from Handel to Pado- 
rewski and Tschaikowsky. 

The eminent Scandinavian composer and pianist, Mr. Edvard 
Grieg, has given a concert, the program being formed exclusively of 
his own chamber works. It included the early Sonata in F, Op. 8, 
and two movements from the Sonata, Op. 45, in which the composer 
was joined by Madame Norman Neruda, songs sung by the com- 
poser's wife, Madame Nina Grieg, and some characteristic Norwe- 
gian folk-songs and dances arranged for pianoforte solo by Mr. 
Grieg, and played by the composer himself. 

Mr. Arthur Friedheim, a pianist who appeared here some years 
ago, returned last month and gave a recital, mostly of advanced 
works. 

Mr. Stephen Kemp, an excellent pianist, has given a concert, and, 
among other things, took part in Grieg’s A minor Sonata for piano- 
forte and violoncello. 

Mr: Robert Goldbeck, the well-known pianist and teacher of New 
York, gave a pianoforte recital with success at Steinway Hdil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Cowen will hardly be able to touch music paper till next year, 
but he is already under contract to compose an opera to a libretto 
by Mr. Bennett, and a cantata two and a half hours’ long, set toa 
libretto (suggested by Dante, but not the eternal ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini’) by Mr. Hueffer. The cantata may be ready for Leeds, 
but if not it may possibly be delayed till the Birmingham Festival of 
1891.. The opera, which is to be specially written for the Carl Rosa 
Company, will be scenic and on a Norwegian subject, and it will not 
be produced (first of all being given in the provinces) until the year 
1890, being, it is supposed, brought to London in 1891. 

Dr. Mackenzie has in hand a cantata for the jubilee of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic, a symphony for Dr. Richter, and an oratorio, 
‘“‘Moses,"’ for Leeds, and is also thinking of another opera libretto 
by Mr. Robert Buchanan. 

The young Scottish pianist, Mr. Frederic Lamond, has recently 
been most enthusiastically praised even by the musical critics of 
Berlin, who are unusually jealous of British musicians. His long 
tour through Russia, Germany, and Austria has come to an end, and 
Mr. Lamond now, as we understand, intends shortly to begin a 
series of recitals in various towns in the United Kingdom. 

One of the first fruits of Principal Mackenzie's direction of the 
Royal Academy of Music is the revival of the operatic class upon a 
modern and proper basis. Since that lamentable performance of Sir 
George Macfarren’s “‘ Jessie Lea’ no public representation has been 
attempted. But Principal Mackenzie proposes to start in July with 
no less severe a test than the second act of Wagner's “ Flying Dutch- 
man,’’ performed entirely by students. 

Mr. August Manns has chosen a most interesting program for the 
‘Selection "’ day of the Handel Festival, the secular portion embrac- 
ing, in almost chronological order, works written by Handel from 
1705 to 1757. The sacred program starts with the National and 
Coronation Anthems, followed by several popular songs and 
choruses and a lengthy selection from ‘‘ Samson,"’ and choruses from 
‘“‘ Esther " and ‘‘ Belshazzar "’ not before heard at the Handel Festi- 
val. A great deal of the secular selection is new, including the 
Overture and Saraband (afterwards the air ‘‘ Laschia ch’io Pianza”’) 
from ‘ Almira,” a selection from ‘Time and Truth,” the fine 
“Calumny”’ chorus from “Alexander Balus,”’ and, of course, the 
‘Nightingale Chorus’’ and the usual selection from “Acis and 


THE ART OF READING MUSIC. 





BY HENRY HARDING. 





) do not read notes.” It seems to me that the teachers of the 

rudiments of vocal music are just beginning to find out that too 
much time is occupied in talking about signs and terms, and systems 
of notation. Real music is something that cannot be seen, it must be 
heard. The pupil then, be he child or adult, must begin with sounds, 
produced musically in their varied relationships, diatonic, chromatic 
and harmonic. Go into any community and how many teachers 
will you find who snow, by Hearing, tones in the above mentioned 
three relationships? Only a very few will be found in possession of 
such knowledge, without which o one can be ranked a “‘ good mu- 
sician,”’ or be said to be truly musical. Nine minutes out of every ten 
the pupil should be occupied in doing tones, in scale and chord rela- 
tionship; one minute out of the ten is enough to devote to signs, 
terms and explanations. If a child knows the tones that form the 
chord of 1—1, 3, 5, and observes that it is ‘‘ cheerful sounding,” he 
will sing it from any line or space of the staff correctly. When he. 
hears and sings the chord of 2—2, 4, 6, he will tell you that 77 is sad 
sounding, and will sing it correctly in connection with the chord of 
I—1, 3, 5. No more analysis is necessary. If you give the pupil the 
pitch D-flat as one of the scale, and ask him to sing the chord of 1—, 
he will think the sounds that belong to the relative pitch, 1, 3, 5, and 
in the same way with the chord of 2—2, 4, 6, and all the chords 
based on the other tones of the scale. In singing the tones that 
form the above chords it is not necessary for the pupil, at first, to 
know that he sang the absolute pitches, D-flat, F and A-flat, in the 
chord of 1—or in the second chord E-flat, G-flat and B-flat, for 
absolute pitch is a matter of secondary consideration in the study of 
vocal music. The easiest and quickest way to learn the absolute 
pitch names of the staff is to stag the names, after the teacher, then 
the teacher goes to the black-board and says this is the line or space 
named C, D, A-flat, or whatever degree of the staff is taken for the 
first tone of the scale. In this way the pupil is not bothered about 
steps and half-steps, but soon learns to name the tones and pitch of 
the scale from any line or space of the staff. The “ old-fashioned" 
way of using syllables so much, 1 think was a hinderance rather than 
a help to the pupil in acquiring the art of reading music. Many 
teachers make the same mistake now. If the pupil knows the tones, 
regular and intermediate, that belong to the scale, I fail to see the 
need of singing syllables or numerals except. in the scale ascending 
and descending. In general practice I find singing to o, oo, u and 
ah, better than the usual syllables. The pupil has only one thing to 
think of, namely: /oves in relation to “Ae scale and chords (and not 
to do, re, me). Teachers should not speak of the scale of C, D, E, F, 
but the scale beginning with C, D, E or F, for there is only one scale, 
major, minor or chromatic. An easy way of teaching the tones of 
the minor scale is to have the pupil sing the /ones, not the names, I, 
2, 3, 4, of the major scale, then 6, 4, 6, 4, 6, #5, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1. Stop the 
pupil and ask him if the tone I sounds as though we ought to finish 
there, and he will tell you no; that we should go down to six. The 
pupil has discovered from his own observation that 1 is not always 
the keytone; that 6 may also be a keytone, and that a phrase ending 
on 1 has acheerful effect, and a phrase ending on 6 has a sad 
sound. With a beginner no further analysis is necessary. Subse- 
quent study may reveal the facts about steps and the augmented in- 
terval, but it is enough for the pupil to know that #5 is used when 6 
is the tone to end with. The only new thing that the pupil has to 
learn and observe is #5; all the other tones are the same that he has 
sung in connection with one as a keytone. Now let me ask the fol- 
lowing questions: Does any one stag motes? What are notes for? 
Do they represent the fitch of tones? No,notes are not sung; they 
have no pitch, and are not to be regarded always (in vocal music) as 
referring to the relative /ength of tones. It isa line or space of the 
staff that represents pitch. If, then, notes must be timed, what is the 
best method for timing them? In the light of much experience I 
believe the time names as formulated in the Normal Music Course 
are much superior to the old way of counting or “ beating time.” 
After the pupil has spoken (of sung) with perfect regularity the 
time names, belonging to the relative value of each note, and having 
had ‘practice in thinking, singing and observing sounds in their va- 
rious relationships, he can easily put the two together, “singing in 
time and in tune,’ and there will not be a sign upon the staff that 
will cause him any trouble, for he learned the “ real things ’’ first. 
All beginners, children or adults, should be taught: (1.) Sounds in 
ad/ their relationships. (2.) Timing the relative value of notes. (3.) 
How to produce their tones musically. Zach should be studied by 


ANE expression is often heard, “I do not sing by note,” or “I 





Galatea.” 


itself and ALWAYS WITHOUT the help or use of an instrument, then 
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the singer will be independent in reading and intelligent in singing. | Hopkins exhibited his rare musical talents in several Handelian and 
The question for the State and National Associations to consider is | Mendelssohnian numbers, and joined the celebrated Dr. S. S. Wes- 
the need of better and simpler methods of teaching, instead of a|ley in some duets that were magnificently played. Mr. Hopkins 
change of notation for vocal music. The conditions in this country | has several times been called to cathedral organistships, but legal 
are such as to make a change wholly unnecessary. | influence has always succeeded in retaining him in his present lu 


. | crative and honorable position. As well as being with the late D1 











| Rimbault the joint editor of a valuable “ History of the Organ,’’ Mr 
Recollections of Three Eminent English Organists. 


Hopkins has written several effective anthems, organ pieces, and 
{Abridged from an article in the Michigan Churehman, by H. G. Gilmore.) 


R. BRIDGE, the son of one of the lay clerks of Rochester | 


® cathedral was an articled pupil to Mr. J. Hopkins, who, with his 
two brothers, E. J. Hopkins and J. Larking Hopkins, now de- 


to make England a “ land of organs and organists.”” Three leading 
New York organists at the present day in the persons of Dr. W. B. 
Gilbert, of Trinity Chapel; Dr. J. S. Pearce and J. Pearce, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon, were musically reared, so to speak, with Dr. Bridge. By 
no means constitutionally strong, he has always studied hard, and 
presided almost exclusively during the closing years of his appren- 
ticeship at the daily full choral services at Rochester cathedral. 

While at Rochester Dr. Bridge was a great favorite with the 
musical public,and admired as much for his modesty as for his 
great musical talents. He first distinguished himself in his earlier 
career in some organ recitals at Strood Parish Church. His playing 
even in his eighteenth year was marked by a smoothness, a neatness, 
and withal a finish that at once gave the greatest promise for the 
future. After several parish engagements as organist he literally 
played himself, by sheer merit, into the organistship of Manchester 
cathedral. Before and during this time he studied diligently har- 
mony and counterpoint in its highest form, under the veteran Sir 
John Goss, the fruits of which study fully manifested itself in his 
oratorio ‘“‘ Moriah,”’ and later in ‘ Rock of Ages,’’ latinized by no 
less a personage than Mr. W. E. Gladstone; and the Queen's 
Jubilee Anthem of 1887. The organistship and “‘ Mastership of the 
Choristers '' of Westminster Abbey having fallen vacant by the re- 
tirement of Mr. Tyrrell, the “‘ Dean and Chapter,” after examining 
the merits of many applicants, unanimously elected Dr. Bridge to 
the much coveted position. The high standard to which Dr. Bridge 
has raised the musical services of the Abbey is the strongest proof of 
the judicious choice of the late Dean Stanley and his coadjutors. 
Attracted by the superb music, thousands now crowd to the Abbey 
at its Sunday and special services. I have already characterized the 
playing of Dr. Bridge as being thoroughly ecclesiastical, and his 
manner of accompanying the Psalter in the matter of variety and 
effectiveness will at once suggest itself to the cultured musician as 
being especially unique. 

DR. STAINER. 


Dr. Stainer is an Oxford graduate, both musically and academic- 
ally. He was distinguished for many years as the most brilliant of 
college organists, and Sir John Goss having retired on his well- 
earned laurels as the senior organist of St. Paul's cathedral, Dr. 
Stainer was, after some delay, brought about by the difficulty of de- 
ciding between the merits of so many capable aspirants, elected to 
the position. The present excellence of St. Paul's musical services 
justifies, in this case also, the sound judgment of the “ authorities 
that be."" Dr. Stainer is known almost as widely for his anthem and 
cathedral services, his compilation of various useful text books upon 
musical subjects, as for his organ performances at the Royal Albert 
Hall, London. 

Dr. Stainer has, in an improved form, made a specialty of Gre- 
gorian music. He married a rich wife and therefore enjoys an 
immunity from that drudgery of teaching, the result of having to 
— under ordinary circumstances the loaves and fishes for a 

ungry household. Shortly before removing from Oxford to Lon- 
don, Dr. Stainer gave a series of organ concerts which, for brilliancy 
and finish, obtained for him the highest fame as an executant and 
caterer of the very highest class of concerted music, Dr. Stainer is 
undoubtedly one of the most scholarly musicians in England. 


MR. E. J. HOPKINS, 


Mr. E. J. Hopkins, for so many years the organist of ‘ The 
Temple,” is regarded by many as probably the finest organ accom- 
_ in London, The eloquent sermons of the ‘‘ Master of the 

* and the fine musical services combined draw Sunday after 
on: at some of the most aristocratic of London congregations. 
“The Temple "’ is a privileged corporation and the luminaries of the 
law who have it in charge so jealously guard their rights that ad- 
mission to ‘‘ The Temple,” instead of being an Englishman's free 
gift, is practically conceded to a favored fewonly. I remember once 
a grand organ performance at Rochester cathedral at which Mr. 





| that beautiful hymn tune known as “ Ellers."’ ‘‘ The Temple Serv 


lice,” and its organist, Mr. Hopkins, are well worth hearing by all 
| Americans who have a love for the beautiful. 
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MUSICAL AMATEURS, 


BY W. MALMENE, MUS. BAC. CANTAB, 


jects, I would certainly choose the word *‘ Amateur "’ for the first 
letter, and express myself in the old-fashioned way, somewhat as 
follows : 


h* I were asked to illustrate the English alphabet with musical sub- 


A for Amateur, giving money and time 
To cultivate Music, an Art most sublime 


The word “amateur” literally means ‘‘a lover,” one deeply in 
love with the arts. Foreign writers prefer the Italian word di/ettant/e, 
as more significant, meaning “ one who is pleased or delighted with 
something.’’ Whether we choose the French or Italian word, the 
purport is the same, that time and money are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of art disinterestedly, without any direct pecuniary benefit, and 
in this respect the amateur is diametrically opposed to the profes- 
sional musician, whose livelihood depends upon his earnings from 
the same art. In many respects, however, both amateurs and pro- 
fessional musicians work hand in hand, both having the same aim, 
viz., the elevation of the art; antagonism only arises from narrow- 
minded views on either side. 

Dr. L. Kletterborn expresses himself thus: ‘ By diletfanti we 
understand those who, by the practice of music, do not make it a 
vocation of life, as a means of making money, and yet in one way 
or another they pursue it practically and are distinct from all those 
who, as musical directors, singers, virtuosi, orchestral players, teach- 
ers, theorists and writers form the guild of professional men. It 
would be unjust to array in opposition on one side the inferior ama- 
teur and on the other side the accomplished artist. We have to deal 
with two distinct spheres, two personalities. In both there are all 
the possible degrees of the ideal and perfection down to the 
unworthy caricature of presumption. Who can deny that among 
the host of professionals of all kinds there are not many who, for 
some reason or another, become musicians, while for the honor of the 
art it would have been better if they had chosen some honest hand- 
icraft? On the other hand, among the many excellent musicians, 
there is often so much unartistic and materialistic sentiment, the 
prime motive for everything such as vanity, mean, mercenary mo- 
tives which fill their hearts and minds that often the sublime and 
adored art is degraded to the lowest degree.” 

The same writer continues: ‘ How refreshing, though a rarity, 
to meet a genuine, true artistic soul, whether it be that of a master of 
composition, a musical director, a singer or instrumental player, 
even if he be a modest, unknown musician from the humbler ranks 
of anorchestra. As we find among the host of professionals knowl 
edge and ignorance, ability and incapability, warm earnestness and 
low frivolity, good and bad characters, genius, talent and, at times, 
absolutely no merit, so we find the same among amateurs.” 

No true musician will use the word “ amateur"’ or di/effan# in a 
sneering or finical manner. Critics who long ago could not compre- 
hend the works of Cherubini, Beethoven and other masters, and who 
designated Richard Wagner as a clever dilettante but not a true 
composer or tone-poet, have since been held up to ridicule for their 
assumed wisdom. 

On the other hand it is often the case that talented amateurs are 
too arrogant in their criticisms of musicians, who, by long years of 


| study and service, have proved themselves at least worthy of re- 


spect, though they may not stand in the foremost ranks. But it is 
laughable, though painful, when we hear singers and players con- 
demned by those whose opinion is not backed by any rational the- 
ory, but is simply an expression of individual preference. As re- 
gards the ambitious desires of many to see their names on the title- 
page of some trivial composition as the author, it is lamentable that 
publishers are apt to lend too willing a hand if the composer pays 
for a certain number of copies. The musical market is flooded with 
trash which is as great a discredit to the composer as to the pub- 
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lisher. I think that the custom of some English publishers ought to 
be adopted in this country by those publishers who do not buy the 
copyright, but simply publish a composition at the expense of the 
composer ; the words on the title-page, ‘ published for the author,” 
will be sufficient evidence that they are not responsible for the 
merits of the work. 

But few persons uninitiated in the thirst for fame of many would- 
be composers have any idea what manuscripts are often forwarded 
to publishers. I have seen some in which the awkward handwrit- 
ing betrayed the unfamiliarity with musical notation, the greatest 
ignorance of rhythm, phrasing by relationship, modulation, etc., and 
yet at times these fabricators of disconnected and meaningless mu- 
sical phrases put on high airs (no pun), asking how much the pub- 
lishers would offer for their valuable efforts. Let me here remark in 
general that the amateur or professional musician who takes up the 
study of harmony, counterpoint, fugue and composition with the sole 
object of making money, will be unquestionably disappointed. 
These studies are to be highly commended to all in order to under- 
stand music as an art, and to analyze classical compositions, but to 
be a successful composer requires innate talent and the gift of mel- 
ody, while the market value of a composition will depend not only 
on the composer’s ability, but also on his good fortune to write some- 
thing for which the public cares. 

Too much credit cannot be given to that host of amateur singers 
who volunteer their services and swell the festival choruses in our 
great cities, thus enabling the professional musicians and the music- 
loving public to become acquainted with the master-works of our 
great composers. The names of these chorus singers are not pa- 
raded in large letters on programs, but they have a far greater share 
in the propagation of good music than many a soloist who courts 
public favor through newspaper notices and floral offerings. For 
weeks and months do these self-denying amateurs brave the most 
stormy nights of the winter season attending rehearsals, and often- 
times, even a complimentary ticket is denied them. I must say to 
the honor of many an enthusiastic professional musician, that they 
do not hold themselves aloof from taking part in a chorus when 
the object is a worthy one, viz., the bringing out of the works of the 
great masters, and I have witnessed performances both in England 
and in this country where clergymen, their wives and children, and 
other persons of high social position have not thought it beneath 
their dignity to take part in a chorus. 

Dr. L. Kletterborn makes the following remarks on this point : 

‘ Dilettanti as executants are partly competitors with professional 
musicians, partly assisting independently ; as such they cannot be 
replaced, and in this capacity they stand higher. We have here in 
our mind the large choral societies. They are one of the most im- 
portant factors in the whole musical activity, and of the greatest 
blessing for the propagation of musical works which contribute to 
musical culture as well as improving the taste, and indispensable to 
the increase of literary knowledge, both for the musician and ama- 
teur, for a living representation of the large and smaller works, 
without which they would be unknown and dead. Some of these 
societies have existed more than two hundred years, and new ones 
spring up in all different parts of the globe.” 

I must pay a passing, but well-deserved, compliment to that host 
of musical admirers, well designated as Amateurs and di/ettanti, 
who patronize piano recitals, symphony concerts, chamber quartet 
concerts, etc. The artists, vocal and instrumental, and our orches- 
tral players owe them a deep debt of gratitude, not only for encour- 
aging the different musical undertakings, but making them a 
pecuniary success; itis a proof that talent and merit are duly ap- 
preciated. 

There is yet a class of amateurs who deserve due recognition ; it 
is those generous and noble-hearted persons who have built us 

Music Halls and endowed Music Schools in different parts of the 
States ; taking into consideration that our Republic is but little over 
a hundred years old, that the donors are self-made men, the archi- 
tects of their own fortunes, they have in proportion done more for 
the elevation of Music than those foreign potentates whose millions 
had been left them by their progenitors, or gained by heavy taxa- 
tion of their subjects. 
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Extempore Playing and Organ Voluntaries, 


ent status of musical development favorable to that branch of 
the musical composition which depends on the use of immediate 
resources and on a certain fertility of invention for its exercise, or is 
our present musical knowledge against it? Besides, is there much 
actual value in that musical art which derives all its beauty and all 


‘a the art of extempore playing in decadence or not? Is our pres- 














and in another article on organ voluntaries in an English journal, it 
is said that irreverent voluntaries are the offspring of ignorance and 
vanity, and perhaps ambition, and a certain sign of a want of true 
artistic and devotional feeling, and that there is danger the true art 
of organ-playing will become a thing of the past in a few more gen- 
erations. 

Both these opinions do not speak very highly of the extempore art 
of piano and organ playing, unless exercised by such members of 
the craft as Mendelssohn, the late Dr. Wesley, Henry Smart, etc. 
The writer had once the good fortune to assist at a matineé, at the 
house of Mr. Moscheles, in London, where Mendelssohn and Mo- 
scheles joined on the same piano in extempore playing, and it was 
curious to note the peculiar character of each. So rapid was the 
“ gedanking ang "’ (train of thought) in Mendelssohn that he would 
positively not regulate it, but had to follow it up as it swept him 
along, pushing Moscheles’ hand positively off the keys in his ar- 
dor, while the older musician smilingly took up the connection 
where he found it possible, and firmly united the combined harmony 
of the two composing minds, leaving the winding up of the finale to 
his brilliant rival. It was extraordinary to note the strong influence 
which the thoughtful Moscheles had over the ardent Mendelssohn. 
Here was true extempore playing. 

It would, however, be a pity if he were to lose his art and to part 
with it entirely, though it may have lost some of its pristine glory 
and brightness. Putting aside all other uses of extempore playing, 
organ voluntary-playing is a necessary and useful art. It is said of 
John Sebastian Bach, by Forkel, that his organ compositions were 
full of the expression of devotion, solemnity and dignity, but that 
his unpremeditated ‘ voluntaries " on the organ, where nothing was 
lost in writing down, were still more devout, solemn, dignified and 
sublime.— English Ex. 
$$$ $ 


VOCAL TOPICS. 


DELLE SEDIE. 








Wartel, the truth is that she studied with him but one year and 

then transferred her voice for four years to Delle Sedie. As- 
suredly, if this delightful songstress is a creation of his, or has been 
remodeled by him, the thousands upon thousands of ambitious 
students will be interested to know how far this famous master has 
committed himself to paper, and to learn what novel means he has 
devised. 

In the second edition of his Z'Art Lyrigue, now lying before me, 
the subject of respiration is turned over bodily to Dr. Louis Mandl. 
But first a common illusion is dispelled and a promise made. ‘“ The 
apparent facility,’ he writes, ‘‘ with which pupils may be able to ex- 
ecute certain morceaux of music, the effects of which are due exclu- 
sively to the care which the composer has taken to leave nothing to 
the initiative of the artist, has given credit to the false illusion that 
the art of singing is exclusively instinctive, and that the natural 
qualities of their instrument will suffice for them to throw themselves 
into the interpretation of the works of the great masters. It is for 
this reason that the best gifted among them pass the horizon of the 
scene like shooting stars, without leaving any trace or obtaining any 
other result than to falsify the taste of the public.” 

The promise is, to collect the ancient traditions which are so much 
neglected by the young aspirants toa theatrical career. But our 
author confesses that he was not slow to learn the need of reference 
to the discoveries of modern physiology. 

The first practical words are: That the medium voice partakes of 
the character of the chest-voice below and the head-voice above and 
serves as a /raite d'union in such manner that one ought to apply 
himself to the development of this timbre in order to arrive more 
easily at the others. He first states that every sound of voice isa 
vowel, and then gives an experiment which each reader can try for 
himself : 

Suppose a female voice simply _ the sound that comes by just 
opening the mouth, and begins with a low note. It will be the 


Aner the general impression is that Nilsson was taught by 


French A (ah) a little thick (gras). As successive notes are sung in 
an ascending scale, this sound becomes a little more sombre 
(assombrit) but clears up or brightens as it rises to A natural, on 
the second space. At the next note, B natural, it approaches O, 
while on C the O is very plain; at D, fourth line, it approaches, and 
at E completes the timbre of the EU (nearly the German 6), and 





its charms from such a sudden volition of individuality that the 


on F, and higher notes, becomes more and more like E (as in met). 

















These nuances occur not only on A (ah) but also appreciably on 
other vowels. 


Nearly every one will, I think, notice at least an approximate | 


change such as has been described; will notice that A (ah) cannot 


be so characteristically pronounced upon middle G, as upon the D | 


below, though the eu and e shading on high tones seem to me rather 
visionary when the voice is properly posed. But let us see what serv- 
ice Delle Sedie demands of this acoustic phenomena : 

‘“‘ By following these timbres the scale will be equalized without 
forcing the respiration.’’ He advises starting with the lowest tone 
and practicing within ten or twelve degrees above it, assuring his 
readers that he will thus arrive logically at strengthening the middle 
or mediym register which serves asa point d'appui for the whole 
extent of voice. 


From this statement two points project: One, that no hint of 


this acoustic notion is discoverable in the writings of the old Italian | 
The ad- | 


masters ; the other, that the plan is feeble in the extreme. 
vised change of vowels may be exactly reversed by the words of the 
text, and, at all events, the faulty muscular efforts which weaken the 


medium tones of nearly all soprani cannot be whiffed away by | 
Indeed, the Eu or E sound which | 
tinges the higher notes is well recognized as a blemish, as it is dis- | 


merely shading an A to an O. 


played for instance in Alvary’s kindred vowels, which are despoiled 
of their natural ring and resonance upon the very notes where Delle 
Sedie would place them. 

“The sound ought, above all, to be carried to the palate, for the 
pharnyx and its neighboring cavities are the true source of reso- 
nance. 
tions being carried to the palate, whatever may be the shape of the 
pharynx and cavities near by? In the low position which our 
author complains of, the palate is more than ever exposed to the 
vibrations; if the tongue is held high, the vocal waves would surely 
be as free as before to strike the palate. In short there is no shape 
into which any part of the mouth can be thrown which can barricade 
this member from the assault of the vocal waves. 

At this point we read that “ vocal pose depends on the manner of 
respiring, ' and directly after that the body ought to be erect to per- 
mit the full development of the chest. 

So far as I have been able to observe in fifteen years of opera- 
going, Nilsson, our author's reputed pupil, is the only distinguished 
prima-donna who does hold the body erect while taking breath 
Patti, Gerster, Lehmann, Sembrich, all bend the upper frame for- 
ward, and for an excellent reason: The object should be not to ex- 
pand the chest alone, but all parts of the receptacle of the lungs, and 
by keeping erect only the front boundaries can be expanded, while 
the rear boundaries are almost immovable. The renowned osteol- 
ogist, Humphrey, has calculated that the lungs lie rather more 
largely toward the back than toward the chest. Let any reader 
clasp the sides of the back and determine to stand straight or erect 
while inhaling ; there will be little outward movement against the 
clasping hands. But let the upper frame be inclined slightly for- 
ward at the inspiratory instant and the hands will be pushed apart, 
and a large expansion of the lungs, additional to the unreduced 
expansion of the chest, will be revealed. Now women exhibit this 
forward bending more than men, because they must perforce adopt 
the best mode, for relatively their lungs will admit much less breath 
than those of men. No author credits them with more than two- 
thirds of the male capacity. Cagniard di Latour says one-half, and 
my spirometer experiments say the same. I have only once seen a 
lady mark more than 200 on the index, but many men exceed 340. 
On inflating a lung removed from the body, the rear side swelled 
perceptibly more than the chest side or front side. 

To return to the subject, the next chapter contains an acoustic 
notion so wild and visionary that it cannot fail to interest. 

JoHN HOWARD. 

24 W. 23d St., New York City. 
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OLD ‘CORONATION’ AS A BATTLE HYMN. 





T was Sunday ; we were marching to our first battle. We waded 
through miles of sand and numberless streams. Overcome by the 
heat, men dropped from the ranks, and even horses fell out by 

the way. To nerve the heart and quicken the step we sang the stir- 
ring army songs. At last the cannon were heard in our front, and 
we knew the videttes were at work. We soon smelt powder, and 
thought of home. The men were foot-weary and exhausted, and the 
power of song was exhausted too. Suddenly the colonel rode up to 
us, in company with the general, and exclaimed, ‘‘ For Heaven's 
sake, give them something to cheer them on!"’ Instantly that grand 
old conference hymn, “ Coronation,"’ came to our minds— 
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How is it possible to prevent each one of the vocal vibra- | 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall, 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


We sent it forth, and it flew up and down that extended column 
until the whole army was inspired by the hymn. The boys sped on- 
ward to battle as if charged by a thousand galvanic batteries: and 
while the heavens were ringing with song, the God of nations seemed 
calling unto his angels to descend and lead us on to victory. At 
midnight the enemy had fled; and as I lay with my head pillowed 
on my gunstock, the full, round moon looked down upon the living 
and the dead, seeming to say unto us, “ The song for the conference 
is the song for the army.”"’"— Darius Cobb's Lecture on ‘The Realms 
of Art and Music.” 
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| THE BEST HYMNS. 


5a 
"5 = R. JOE HOWARD, Jr., writes as follows in the Boston 
| 4M Globe: Some one asked for a list of the best 100 hymns 

in the English language. A prize was offered for the list that 
| should most nearly correspond with the general verdict. More than 
| 3,400 lists were received. These lists revealed some interesting 
| facts, among others that the most popular hymns are those which 
| have most to say of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The first hymn upon the larger number of lists was Toplady's 
“Rock of Ages,’ it having received 3,215 votes. The second in 
| point of popularity was Lyte’s “‘Abidé With Me;"’ the third, Wes- 
| ley’s ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” a hymn which is greatly liked and 
|widely sung. ‘“‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee"’ occupies only the 
| sixty-ninth place on the list. ‘There is a Green Hill Far Away” 
|came next. The hymn of Rev. Dr. Bonar, ‘“‘I Heard the Voice of 
| Jesus Say,” received 2,858 votes. The last hymn upon the list, 
| Cowper's “Sometimes a Light Surprises,”’ had 886 votes. The list 
|contains hymns from 55 different authors, and among these Dr. 
| Watts and Charles Wesley stand at the head, each contributing 
| seven hymns. aa 
| Among Watts’ hymns that beginning ‘‘ When I Survey the Won- 
| drous Cross” stands first, and among Wesley's, “ Jesus, Lover of My 
|Soul."" Cowper and Dr. Bonar have each five hymns. Bishop 
| Heber and Rev. John Mason Neale have each four, while from the 
} translations of the latter preference is given to that commencing, 
“‘ Art thou weary ?"’ even over the “ Jerusalem the Golden.’ Three 
|hymns are given severally from Tate and Brady, from Dr. Dodd 
| ridge, from James Montgomery, from Frederick William Faber and 
| from Charlotte Elliott. Bishop Kerr and Rey. John Keble each 
|have two. The morning and evening hymns in which these saintly 
| poets are, if rivals to each other, yet unrivalled by any besides 
| Two hymns each are given from John Newton, Edward Caswell, 
| Henry Francis Lyte, Francis Ridley Havergal, C. F. Alexander and 
| a few others. 
| A large number of authors are represented on the list by one 
hymn only. But 12 out of the 100 hymns are versions or para 
| phrases of the Psalms. The chosen version of the Twenty-third 
| Psalm is that of Sir Henry Baker, ‘‘ The King of Love my Shepherd 
jis." This hymn was composed only in 1868, but it has become 
| widely popular, both in England and in America. 

Personally, I prefer Ray Palmer's ‘‘ My Faith looks up to Thee," and 
an anonymous hymn beginning, “There is a holy city,’’ and one in 
the Hartford selection beginning ‘‘ The day is past and gone," with a 
reservation in favor of “ There is a fountain filled with blood.”’ 

There is more genuine good reading in a well-selected book of 
hymns and a modern dictionary than in any novel ever written. 


THE JANKO KeysoarpD.—The Janko keyboard is_ gaining 
ground in Germany. It is in regular use at the Scharwenka 
Conservatory in Beriin. In a recent lecture Paul Von Janko 
mentioned that 150 of the new pianofortes had been scattered 
over Europe, America, and British India. On the same occasion 
Miss Gisela Gulyas, a good pianist, played the Eighth Rhapsody 
of Liszt on a Duyden concert grand, to show that a player need 
not lose his practice on the ordinary piano by playing that of Mr. 
Janko, Then she sat down at the new piano, also manufactured 
by Mr. Duyden, played Beethoven's Last Sonata, a song without 
words of Tchaikoffsky, and a tarantella by Moszkowsky. She 
has become a virtuoso on the new keyboard in nine months. 
The hand, never stretched far, moved very gracefully. One can 
reach from the middle C to the two-lined G. 
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first of every month. 
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A large number of choirs use no 
other music than that published in 
the VISITOR each month, and those 
who have used it most like It best. 
Since their choirs have adopted it, 
various congregations have expressed 
special satisfaction in the varied se- 
lections performed. 


CONSTANCE STERNBERG, of Atlanta, Ga., is 
a Russian by birth, but unlike most musicians 
who hail from foreign shores, is a believer in 
the possibilities of America and American 
composers. In his program of piano music 
played before the Ohio Music Teachers at Co- 
lumbus, June 27th, was a generous number of 
American compositions. 

THE music of the VIsITOR is not only largely 
used by choir singers throughout the country, 
but the convention teachers are adopting it 
for the purpose of drill in suitable music for 
the church. As the choir pieces of the Vis- 
ITOR are prepared with express reference to 
practical use by our American choirs, this new 
use of them by convention leaders cannot fail 
to prove of service to the cause. 

Our paper goes to press just at the time of 
holding the annual meetings of the State and 
National Associations. We cannot therefore 
give any further account of them than we have 
until our next: number. The programs and 
main points of interest in both associations we 
have already laid before our readers. Any- 
thing of special interest that transpires will be 
noticed in the August VISITOR. 


Ir may prove an item of interest to our 
readers if we quote from the Art Journal of 
New York, the following concerning the pub- 
lishers of the Vistror: ‘* The greater portion 
of the works rendered at the great musical fes- 
tivals of Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, 
from their earliest conception, have been fur- 
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nished by the John Church Company, from 
plates especially prepared for the purpose, and 


hence their long experience in this direction | 


renders them eminently fit to cater successfully 
to the demand for similar work.” 

WE are glad to see an awakened interest in 
Music Teachers’ State Associations. A notable 
meeting will be that of the Kentucky State 
Music Teachers’ Association, which assembles 
in Covington, Ky., on the roth, 11th and 12th 
of July. There will be given in Cincinnati 
three Piano Recitals by Profs. Andres, Doer- 
ner, and Schneider, in the afternoons of each 
of the above named dates, complimentary to 
this association. Frank L. Bristow, President; 
A. M. Gutzeit, Secretary, K, S. M. T. A. 

A FRIEND, in writing to us from New York 
City, encloses the following advertisement, 
clipped from a morning paper. We omit the 
number of the box. 

\ JILL PAY LIBERALLY fora blank diploma of 
any musical college of New York City. Ad 
dress Confidential, box —, World. 

Our friend asks, ‘‘To what good purpose 
can a man put a blank diploma (from any col- 
lege), when he is ready to pay a high price for 
the same?” We do not know; we give it up. 
Perhaps its re-publication will bring us a satis- 
factory reply. 

Our London correspondent sends us, among 
other items, the announcement that Donizetti’s 
skull, on show at the Bologna Exhibition, has 
aroused some discussion, and has elicited an 
explanation from the composer’s nephew. It 
seems that in 1848, after the post-mortem on 
Donizetti, Dr, Carcano kept his skull for study. 
In 1875, when Donizetti’s remains were rein- 
terred at Bergamo, the skull was found to be 
missing, and the body was buried without it. 
Further inquiries showed that when Dr. Car- 
cano died his goods were sold by auction, and 
the skull was bought for a few pence by a 
pork-butcher, who used it as a money bowl. 
The pork-butcher agreed to re-sell the relic at 
a profit, and the skull was then placed in the 
library at Bergamo. It is a pity it was not 
buried. 


WE have at hand the annual report of the 
Oratorio Society of Baltimore. The President, 
Mr. Otto Sutro, does not speak very flatteringly 
of the musical status of that gay city. The 
past season, like many others, has not been 
financially successful, although the concerts 
have been of a musical merit beyond dispute. 
The apathy of the people to all musical enter- 
prises of the better class seems to be very 
marked, and Thomas, Gericke, the Peabody 
Concerts, as well as the Oratorio Society, have 
suffered alike financially. His recommenda- 
tions for the sale of season tickets are good, 
and he will do well also to follow the example 
of our May Festival Board, and secure at least 
the expenses of the season before beginning 
his concerts. The result to the Festival Board 
is a surplus in the treasury. The people must 
be ‘*worked.” In this busy life men have 
enough to engage their attention, and will not 





be interested in matters outside of their busi- 
ness unless personally and specially approached. 
Perhaps it is not apathy altogether, but ab- 
sorbing business cares and worries that make 
people seem so indifferent to musical matters. 

THE article on ‘‘ Negro Melodies,” which 
we print elsewhere in this paper, is from the 
pen of Mr. McKinstry, one of the oldest of the 
Western New York Editors, Mr. McKinstry 
spends a part of each winter in the South, and 
is greatly interested in the negroes and (heir 
music, During his last trip South he visited 
colored churches in various cities, and the 
schools also, hoping to hear the ‘ Jubilee 
Songs,” but instead heard ordinary hymns and 
church music. We think he expresses a very 
widespread feeling, that it was a mistake and 
a misfortune that the authorities of Fiske Uni- 
versity and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion threw away their strongest appeal to 
Christian sympathy. Is it not possible to se- 
cure Prof, Geo. L. White to re-engage in the 
work which he made so popular over the 
whole world? The people are not tired of the 
old ‘* Spirituals,” and if a man like Prof. 
White would take hold of the work again on 
the old lines, it would have the old-time suc- 
cess the world over. 

ALEXANDER BLACK’s ‘‘ Story of Ohio,’’ the 
second in the series of popular American his- 
tories to be known as the “Story of the 
States,”’ is to be issued in a few days by the D. 
Lothrop Company of Boston. The publica- 
tion of this work at this stage of Ohio’s cen- 
tennial celebration is at once timely and sug- 
gestive. If the book bears out the promise of 
the publishers’ announcements all loyal 
Ohioans will certainly welcome and approve 
it. A desire to popularize American history 
seems to have prompted this new series, and 
this is to be esteemed as one of the best signs 
of a growing public interest in something more 
than the mere froth of literature. Indeed, the 
increasing interest in anything bearing upon 
our national story, is a refreshing indication 
of the people’s progress, 

The “ Story of Ohio,’’-—which it is claimed 
has been told by Mr. Black in a manner at 
once picturesque, graphic and practical—may, 
if this shall prove the case, be made one of the 
pleasantest mementos of this most historic year 
in Ohio’s record of steady advance. 





Persons interested in statistics may find 
something worth meditating upon in the fol- 
lowing from a late London paper: It has 
often been said, and with much truth, that 
persons are very differently affected by listen- 
ing to music; and in looking round a well- 
filled concert-room this fact may be strikingly 
proved by watching the countenances and gen- 
eral demeanor of the auditors during the most 
striking portions of a composition. The direc- 
tion of the attention, however, to a calculation 
of the number of notes played by a pianist in 
a given time, with the physical movements 
and amount of transmissions of nerve force to 
and from the brain necessary to the utterance 























of these notes is so exceptionally rare that a 
record of such experience deserves to be pre- 
served, It is true that the authority for these 
facts is a medical, and not a musical one; but 
such statistics are at least interesting from so 
reliable a source. It appears that Sir James 
Paget, in his address to the students of the 
London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, told them that when he heard 
Mdile. Janotha perform a Presto by Mendels- 
sohn, he found that she played 5,595 notes in 
4 minutes, 3 seconds; every note involved at 
least two movements of the finger, and many 
of them an additional movement laterally, as 
Movements of the 


well as up and down. 


wrists, elbows, and arms were also necessi- 
tated, and he thus calculates that there were at 
least three distinct movements for each note. 
As there were twenty-four notes per second, 
and each of these notes involved three move- 
there must 
movements in a second. 


ments, have been seventy-two 
Reckoning also the 
number of “conscious sensations’’ fur every 
note, Sir James came to the conclusion that 
there were not less than 200 transmissions of 
nerve force to and from the brain, outwards 
and inwards, every second. Of course neither 
Mdlle. Janotha nor any other pianist will ever 
attempt to study such calculations as these, 
which, musically, can have no value. Indeed, 
the very knowledge of these undoubted facts 
fills us with surprise, and makes us at once 
sympathize with the lady who, on hearing a 
vocal professor whom she had engaged to give 
her daughter lessons, speak most learnedly 
upon her larynx, glottis, epiglottis, and thyroid 
cartilage, said, in real alarm, that she had 
‘*no idea Maria had so many things down her 
throat.” 


The Duties of Choir Members. 


We have had our ‘‘say”’ recently about 
choir leaders and the obligations resting upon 
them, the difficulties of the situation, etc., etc. 
Let us now turn to the choir and see what can 
be said about it. 

The experience of a large number of leaders 
whom we have consulted seems to go to show, 
in common with our own, that the average 
choir member does not consider that he has 
any duties. (We use the male pronoun in a 
Websterian sense, including both sexes). At 
least if any duty seems to press upon the con- 
science of the aforesaid vocalist, it is that of 
prodding the conductor and offering sugges- 
tions as to how the rehearsal should be carried 
on, or attending to Other matters not at all 
connected with the preparation of the Sunday 
service. 

This sort of thing has a very exhilarating 
effect upon the nominal leader. It gives va- 
riety to his otherwise monotonous existence. 
It also serves to wean him from the vaniiies of 
life and-to make him not only willing but anx- 
ious to die. 

And yet, it appears upon reflection, that 
there are a few things which might be very 
properly considered in the light of obligations 
on the part of the choir-singer, 











It would not be a bad plan at all, for in- 
stance, if each member of the choir should 
look upon his attendance at the rehearsals as a 
personal duty, and make it a point to beat 
every meeting. To 
would be an improvement upon the methods 


attend once in a while 


of some members. An occasional absence is to 
be expected. There are exceptions to all rules, 
and none can or should be rigidly enforced 
without regard to circumstances, but singers 
are proverbially lax in this respect and it is very 
seldom that a conductor’s heart is rejoiced by 
the presence of all his singers at the drill. 
There never is any danger of the enlargement 
of that vital part from any such cause. 
bly his choir does not wish to surprise him 


Possi- 


into an untimely end, and therefore steals in 
upon him gradually and in small doses. 

Again, it seems, to a casual observer, desir- 
that when the in 
some attention be given to the leader’s direc- 


able rehearsal is progress 
tions and suggestions concerning the work in 
hand. 


for members to begin an animated conversa- 


It seems to be the custom, however, 


tion with each other at each pause in the sing- 
ing, even when the pause is made to enable 
the leader to give some hints tending to a bet- 
ter performance than that just given, or to 
correct some fault. We venture the assertion 
that more time is lost by the repetition of di- 
rections caused by non-attention than is occu- 


** One 


at a time ’’ should be the rule governing “‘ talk”’ 


pied in the real work of the rehearsal. 
in choir-meeting, and that ‘‘ one’ most of the 
time should be the conductor. 

**One eye on the music, the other on the 


” 


leader,”’ is another good rule for choir-singers 


to observe. The leader’s way may not be the 
best way, but if there is to be a leader his way 
must be recognized as the one to be followed. 
Promptness of attack and precision and decis- 
ion of movement are absolute requisites of good 
chorus singing. A strict attention to the con- 
ductor’s baton is the only way of securing 
them. 

It would do no harm if singers should con- 
sider the fact that the words and music used 
by them are of a sacred character and for 
A the 


proprieties is never out of place anywhere—it 


sacred purposes, decent respect for 


certainly would not be here, A reverent atti- 
tude of mind and body is becoming to the 
choir-singer. thought, 
consecration of service, make effective and pow- 


Concentration of 
erful the music of the church. 

thoughts should be banished for the time be- 
ing. ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul’ and “ What a 


Distracting 


fine dance we had last night,” *‘ Far from my 
thoughts vain world begone,” and ‘I’m hav- 
for 


ing a lovely polonaise made 


dress,” are not exactly in the same line of 


my new 


thinking. 

Anything that prevents the best results in 
rehearsal or church, should be zealously 
guarded against on the part of all concerned. 

The angel with the flaming sword who once 
stood at the gates of Eden, now that that oc- 
cupation is gone, could not find another more 
useful place to do guard duty than over the 


average choir. 
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Negro Melodies. 


Recent concerts by colored vocalists have 
shown such asad departure from the singing 
of the Jubilees years ago, that it would seem 
that some effort should be made to revive the 
charming minstrelsy of former rhe 
plantation songs have had a peculiar attraction 
to those who are unused to them, and 
from the North who visited the South were 
greatly entertained by the gathering of the 
dusky Americans whose lives had been spent 
in bondage under the lash of the task-master. 
But their peculiar negro melodies are fast be- 
coming obsolete, and one may now visit the 
negro churches of the South, and will hear 
only the artistic music heard in the cultivated 
churches of their white neighbors. 

There is a peculiar charm to these unsophis- 
ticated voices of the children of bondage, not 
unlike, perhaps, those of the Hebrews in refer- 
ence to their bondage in Egypt. 

When the Jubilee singers from Fisk Univer- 
sity came North, and sang in the several 
churches, they received a grand ovation, 
which seemed to grow in intensity of fervor 
every time they were heard, Under the train- 
ing of Prof. White, the rendering of the religious 
sentiment of these children of bondage was 
most perfect, and the listener seemed to be 
transported to their rude cabins, and to see 
them in their native simplicity expressing in 
song their joys and sorrows, with the strong 
emotions of which they are so susceptible, 

When the Jubilees were at Chautauqua 
where the best musical talent of the country 
was employed, with trained choirs of a hundred 
or more voices, they failed to attract one tithe 
of the attention that these dusky singers at- 
tracted by their weird plantation ‘songs. Day 
after day, for a week, whenever it was an- 
nounced on the program that they would sing, 
the large auditorium, seating six thousand 
people, would be filled, and thousands more 
would be gathered around on the outside, in- 
tently listening to their wonderful music. It 
was so all over the country wherever they 
went—in all the large cities and in the villages. 
Also in England, Scotland, Ireland and Ger- 
many. No music, not even excepting Jennie 
Lind, **the Swedish Nightingale,”’ ever at- 
tracted so much attention the company 
from Fisk University. Every brick and stone 
in the university building represents a fraction 
of a song by the remarkable singers. One 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars raised by 
them is the greatest evidence of their success, 
and the demand for the songs and music is 
now scarcely less. Those who ever heard 
them are much less satisfied with the presen- 
tations now made by the more recent traveling 
companies, 

Should their songs which filled hundreds of 
thousands of people with such rapturous de- 
light, be preserved and perpetuated ? We have 
our societies and buildings for the preserva- 
tion of historical relics and mementoes, but 
these plantation melodies can best be preserved 
by living voices. More than a generation has 
now passed since the greatest event in our 
national history—the emancipation proclama- 
tion, took effect. These songs can only be 
perpetuated by the children of the bondmen. 
Shall it be done? To Fisk University, more 
than any other institution, belongs the duty of 
this important work. Its very walls attest the 
power of their music in reaching the popular 
heart. It is one of the most useful of the in- 
stitutions of the South for the education of the 
colored people. Its usefulness may be en- 
hanced by enlargement and increased facilities, 
Its location is in the midst of an enterprising 
and growing city, celebrated for its enterprise 
and intelligence. The state of Tennessee was 
one of the first to adopt the free school system, 
and it has come to stay. Where is a better 
point to build up one of the largest universi- 


times. 
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ties of the South, where the teachers will not 
be liable to the chain-gang for allowing white 
children to participate in the advantages of 
their system; where labor does not Cetract 
from the advantages of education and the 
young ladies in attendance are instructed in 
all the mysteries of good house-keeping by 
practical training; where co-education of the 
sexes is shown to be judicious and advantage- 
ous, while in most of the South it is not prac- 
ticed. Let the University take hold of this 
matter, and perpetuate a historical fact by 
preserving the wonderful and beautiful songs 
of the children of bondage while it is a mem- 
ory of the living. 





City Wotes. 


Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory of Music will 
receive pupils for summer study, as will also 
the College of Music. There will be every 
facility and comfort offered pupils in these 
schools during the summer season. There will 
be unusual attractions in Cincinnati all 
through the summer and fall, and fine musical 
entertainments will be given all through the 
Centennial season. 

The St. Cecilia Mannerchor, A. J. Boex, 


director, will sing the following selections at 
the Exposition Concert, on July 6, 1888: 


Wiastiel Wigma®,. 2 66k ee wee et Gomez. 
Vineta, .... 6% bla cd Cee ee Abt. 
Worther Lee Walts,........ . . Kosehat. 
Spring Song, eee eer Ross. 
Old German Love Song, ..... . Loéwenstamm. 


The St. Cecilia will have the assistance of 
the Cincinnati Grand Orchestra. 


The Cincinnati Music School will be kept 
open until August 17, 1888. Pupils will be 
received at any time, so teachers from a dis- 
tance, who wish to continue their studies, can 
have the privilege of taking a limited number 
of lessons only, instead of entering for a full 
term of ten weeks. Mr. Schneider will again, 
during the summer, give ten Piano Recitals, 
free to the pupils of the school and their 
friends. Those attending them will enrich 
their knowledge of the Piano Literature toa 
considerable degree, as besides well-known 
master-works, the programs present a great 
many compositions that are seldom or never 
heard in our concert-rooms. The school will 
re-open September 17, 1888. 


Two very interesting phonograph experi- 
ments have recently been made in Newark, N. 
J., in which two well-known musicians, for- 
merly of Cincinnati, very prominently assisted. 
The experiments were of a musical nature, 
solos being sung by Mrs, Adolf Hartdegen, of 
New York, a vocalist of considerable reputa- 
tion, accompanied by Edward Kelly upon the 
piano, and violoncello solos being played by 
Adolf Hartdegen. It was the first time that 
an attempt had been made to reproduce the 
tones of the’cello, and the result was very suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Hartdegen first sang. The 
piano was placed at a distance of about eight 
feet from the phonograph, and running from 
the latter to a point over the center of the 
piano was a long funnel, which was connected 
with the phonograph at the small end, the 
large end being about a foot in diameter. Mrs. 
Hartdegen directed her voice into the large 
end of the funnel and sang a solo in excellent 
voice. While she was singing the little im- 
pression needle of the phonograph could be 
seen cutting its way around and around the 
hard wax cylinder, which was rapidly revolved, 
and leaving behind it a fine, thread-like shav- 
ing. When the cylinder had been “filled” 
the singing ceased and the process was re- 
versed. The sounds were sent out from the 
little instrument with wonderful accuracy, 
Every word, every tone of the voice and the 








tones of the piano could be distinctly distin- 
guished. With the air tubes to the ears the 
sounds were even too strong, while with a 
small glass funnel they could be heard on the 


ment was concluded the wax cylinder was 
slipped off, properly marked, and the electri- 
cian in charge said that it was to be sent to 
England. Next the funnel from the phono- 
graph was extended until it was over thirty 
feet in length, and until the large end was 


Hartdegen then took his position upon a table 


an air upon the ’cello, being accompanied by 
Mr. Kelly upon the piano, The reproduced 
sounds were low in tone, but very sweet, and 
accurately reproduced. 








Musical Notes. 


84th Pupils’ Recital, at Dayton, O., was that 
the whole program of 20 numbers, by as many 


ter and was finely performed. 


The annual concert of the Claverack College 
Conservatory was given June 13th, with Prof. 


mental music of a high order was given, 
showing a remarkable degree of musical attain- 
ment by the pupils of this Institution. 


W. H. Neave, Salisbury, N. C., closed his 
school year with two concerts, on June 8th 
and 15th, respectively, The programs indi- 
cate progress in musical culture. We know 
Mr. Neave to be a hard-working, conscientious 
musician, and anxious to help the people of 
the South to the highest musical attainment 
possible. 


The second annual concert by the choruses 
from the Minneapolis public schools, occurred 
June 5th, under the direction of Messrs. O. E. 
McFadon and Stiles Raymond, and was a very 


sults of the work of the past year are very sat- 
isfactory, judging from the comments of the 
local press. 


We are pleased to note that the harp is 


the most talented of players upon the harp, 
and has been achieving great success in con- 
certs on the Pacific Slope, from whence she 
has just returned. 


Prof. J. S. Black, of Indianapolis, gave his 
35th Annual Public Rehearsal and Grand Con- 
cert last month, with Miss McKenzie as solo 
pianist, Mr. M. H. Spades, violinist, and Miss 
Blanche Dollens as accompanist. The program 
was a most excellent one, and the concert 
such a success as to receive from the city press 
the warmest praise. Prof. Black is not one of 
those prophets who are without honor in their 
own country. 


_Mr. C. C. Case closed his labors at Louis- 
ville, Ky., with a concert, May 22d, which 


the Professor’s recent work in that city. The 
chorus consisted of 600 voices, The great 
Moody and Sankey Tabernacle was completely 


ranged in point of difficulty from the simple 
glee or part song to Rossini’s “ Inflammatus,” 


with the anvil accompaniment, Both the sim- 


turn to Louisville, and has also a very strong 
call to engage in the same work among the 





charch choirs of Chicago. 


at the large end of the funnel and improvised | short 
| ago at Newark, N. J., under the direction of 
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opposite side of the room. When the experi- | 











Baylor College, Belton, Texas, has a music 
department which has made wonderful progress 
of late under the direction of Mr. G. H. Rowe. 
The commencement concert, consisting of 
classical and modern music, was given June 
5th, and was made up of vocal and instru- 
mental music by the students of the college. 
Miss Arta M. Bright, a graduate, gave a piano 


| recital at the college, June 4th, with selections 


between two and three feet in diameter. Mr. | 


A remarkable feature of Mr. Blumenschein’s | 


different pupils, was played entirely from | 
memory. The music was of a classical charac- | 


from Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Raff, Liszt, Beethoven, etc. 


The first complete performance of Dudley 
Buck’s “ Light of Asia,” occurred a short time 


E. M. Bowman. The performance was a com- 
plete success in every respect. At the close of 
Part I, Conductor Bowman was presented with 
a handsome baton’ by the president, Dr. 
Stockton, on behalf of the society, and at the 
close of Part III. Mr. Buck was called for and 
saluted with a fanfare of trumpets, to which he 
responded in a few congratulatory remarks, It 
was a brilliant close to a very successful season. 


Mr. Charles K. L. Black, son of Professor 
Black, of Indianapolis, will remain in Paris 
another year, at least, pursuing his studies 


| under Mons. Faure, the world-renowned bari- 
| tone. Mr. Black has had two offers, recently, 


C. W. Landon, director. Vocal and instru- | 


to join opera companies for immediate work, 
but his desire is to remain under his present 
exceptional advantages until he has reached as 
near absolute perfection in his art as possible, 
and then he wants to appear in Paris and win 
his way with that critical public, whereby his 
fortune will be more than assured. Mr, Black 
is one of the really great singers. His voice is 
rich, pure, strong and sympathetic, while his 
method is thoroughly artistic. The fact that 
he was able to secure the attention of M. Faure 
shows that he must be an exceptional singer. 
He has made several appearances in concert 
in Paris, with such artists as Patti, and won 
the highest commendation, Mr. Black is 
quite sure to make a name and place for him- 


| self that will cause his friends to be very proud 


interesting and entertaining affair. The re- | 


fully demonstrated the grand success of the | 


filled. There were eight choruses and they | 
| singing of the ladies in this 


and the ‘Anvil Chorus,” which was given | 


ple and the comp!ex muzic were equally well | 
rendered. Mr, Case has been invited to re- | 


of him. 


The VistTor is always pleased to record the 
work of Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, of the St. 
Mary’s Institute. The following is from a 
local paper: 

A large audience greeted the annual re- 


growing in popular favor. It is a graceful in- | hearsal at the Mary Institute last Friday even- 


strument and adds to the beauty of a parlor or | : : 
hall. Miss Julia Phelps, of Chicago, is one of | duets and concerted music, The young misses 


ing. The program consisted of vocal solos, 


displayed the excellent training they had re- 
ceived, and rendered their pieces in an admir- 
ably fine manner, reflecting great credit upon 
their teacher, Mrs. Kate J. Brainard. This 
estimable lady has been connected with the 
Institute for the past 23 years, and during that 
time has trained thousands of children with 
the happiest results, Her musicales and re- 
hearsals are all of a high order, and the train- 
ing received is.of the best. Mrs. Brainard is 
also the originator of the K. J. B. Ladies’ 
Quartet, which was organized last Fall, and 
has gained for itself a very favorable reputa- 
tion for the excellent work accomplished in so 
short a time. 


Mrs. K. J. Brainard, the well-known music 
teacher of Mary Institute, and the other mem- 
bers of the *“*K, J. B,” Ladies’ Quartet, St. 
Louis, have just returned from Kansas City, 
where they went to assist at the grand meeting 
of the W. C. T. U. The Kansas City Journal 
makes highly a a notice of the 

t. Leuis musical 
organization, especially of their work at an 
informal reception given in their honor Thurs- 
day afternoon, by Mrs, S. E. Foote, at the 
Rialto building, where the guests, nearly all 
ladies, represented the social and musical cul- 
ture of Kansas City. Especial praise was 
given to their rendering of Abt’s‘*Ave Maria,” 
* The Old Folks at Home,” and some humor- 








ous selections. Mrs. Laura Anderson, the 
contralto, and Mrs. Douglas Phillips, the first 
soprano of the quartet, particularly charmed 
the audience, though the critic says ‘‘each 
voice was reliable in its part, and the ensemble 
was such ascan only be expected of singers 
with thorough school and clean technique.” 





Music in Boston. 


Boston, June 18, 1888. 


At last the end of the season is reached, The 
weather is con calore, and the panting musi- 
cians have retreated to mountain and sea- 
shore. Only the Music Hall concerts are left. 
They are in some respects better than in any 
previous season. Fifty musicians (almost all 
the young blood of the symphony orchestra) 
are in the summer band, which is led by Mr. 
Franz Kneisel. Mr. Kneisel, as conductor, is 
rather too refined for a promenade or smoking 
cencert; his shading is well suited to the quiet 
of a symphony concert, but many of his 
pianissimo passages are altogether lost in the 
bustle and confusion which is inseparable from 
a smoking or drinking concert. Nor do I en- 
joy such grand works as Liszt’s ** Les Pre- 
ludes,”” mingled with beer or the rattle of wine 
glasses. The soloists are of a very high order, 
fully as good as those who have appeared in 
the symphony concerts. Messrs. Otto Roth, 
violinist ; Xaver Reiter, French horn ; Giuseppe 
Campanari, baritone vocalist; Fritz Giese, 
violoncellist. and Willie Kraft, the latter being 
a young pupil of Mr. Kneisel and a violinist of 
great promise. The concerts have been 
thronged thus far, every evening. 

There is one spot in Boston where there is a 
tremendous activity even now, in the heated 
term, and that is the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. There everything is in the 
bustle of commencement week. Students are 
beginning to pack up their trunks and think 
of home. It speaks well for the institution 
that many of the students are home-sick on 
going away, and not a few tears are shed at 
parting from Alma Mater. 

And now the season here being quite dead, 
I shall transfer myself to Bayreuth and waft 
you a few musical notes from foreign shores. 
Nearly all Boston will be in the Wagnerian 
city during the first week of the festival, in- 
cluding PROETUS, 





Memoranda of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co. 





JULY. 

July mst. American College of Musicians 
organized 1884. 

July 2d, Gluck born 1714 at Weidenwang. 

July 3d. Jean Jacques Rousseau died 1778 
near Paris, 

July 4th. Jos, Labitzky born 1802 at Schon- 
feld, 

July 5th. Wm, Crotch born 1775 at Nor- 
wich. 

July 6th. Henry Smart died 1879 at London, 

July 7th. Luigi Felice Rossi born 1805 in 
Piedmont. 

July 8th, Haydn created Doctor of Music 
1791. 

July 9th. P. P. Bliss born 1838 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

July toth. Gaetano Crivelli died 1836 at 
Brescia, 

July 11th, Pierre Fallouard born 1805 at 
Honfleur 

July r2th. Chr. Zoellner died 1836 at Ham- 
burg. 

July 13th, Otto Gerke died 1807 at Lune- 
berg. 

July 14th. Sidney Smith born 1839 at Dor- 
chester. 
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Karl Czerny died 1857 at Vienna. 
July 16th. Luigi Arditi born 1825 in Pied- 
mont, 


Karl Tausig died 1871 at Leipsic. 
Ferdinand David died 1873 near 


July 17th. 

July 18th, 
K losters. 

July roth. 
at Dangan. 


Geo, A, Mornington born 1735 


July 20th. ‘‘Les Huguenots” first perform- 
ed in London, 1848. 

July 21st. Johann Maelzel died 1835 at sea. 

July 22d. Heinrich Proch born 1809 at 
Vienna, 

July 23d. Antonio Sacchini born 1734 at 
Naples. 

July 24th. Adolphe Adam born 1803 at 
Paris, 


July 25th. 
July 26th, 


Ferd. Beyer born 1803 in Saxony. 
John Field born 1782 at Dublin. 


July 27th. George Onslow born 1784 in 
France. 

July 28th. Bach died 1750 at Leipsic. 

July 29th. Robert Schumann died 1856 at 
Bonn. 

July 30th. Rev. Wm. Jones died 1800 at 
Nayland, England. 

July 31st. Franz Liszt died 1886 at Bay- 
reuth. 


ae 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


One of the most valuable musical works of a liter- 
ary character which hes come to our notice of late is 
that by Geo. T epee. Ph. D., entitled *‘ Richard 
Wagner's Poem, The Ring of the Nibelung.’’ In order 
to give a clear understanding of this great drama of 
German mythological characters, Mr. Dippold has 
taken pains to present a very complete account of 
ancient Teutonic gods and goddesses, giants, dwarfs, 
water-sprites, norus, valkyrs, traditions of the Nibe 
lung Myth, etc., ete. Copious notes offer a sufficient 
explanation of all the subjects treated in the book, 
and give the reader a comprehensive idea of the 
whole subject. The writer and translator has a very 
happy faculty of interesting the reader, and this fact, 
in connection with a most fascinating subject, makes 
the book a most valuable and agreeable companion. 
No one at all interested in the * music of the future "’ 
ean afford to be without this book. Its interest and 
usefulness is-not at all confined to those musically 
inclined, but the work commends itself to readers 
and lovers of history and tradition. “ The Ring of 
the Nibelung’’ is published by Henry Holt & Co., 
New York City, and comesto us through Robert 
Clarke & Co., ith St., who will send the book to any 
address for $1.50. 


The July Century contains another article in the 
series which the Kev. Dr. Buckley, the editor of The 
Christian Advocate, has been for some time past con 
tributing occasionally to that periodical. It is en 
titled “ Dreams, Nightmares, and Somnambulism.”’ 
It contains a chapter on “ Mysterious Dreams Ana 
lyzed.’ A timely article is “‘ Diseased Germs and 
how to Combat Them." It is accompanied by a 
frontispiece portrait of Pasteur, who has made disin- 
fection and fermentation a longer study than hydro 

hobia, although it is with the latter that his name 
s more intimately associated in the public mind 
George Kennan’s Siberian paper is called “ The 
Steppes of the Irtish,"”’ and includes an account of 
a long ride in an out-of-the-way part of Siberia, 
among the Kirghis and the Tartars. The reunion at 
Gettysburg is remembered by the publication of a 
short article descriptive of the reunions of the Blue 
and the Gray which have taken place within the last 
few years. A poem by an ex-confederate soldier, en- 
titled “ The High Tide at Gettysburg,” is printed in 
this number. 


Wide Awake for June begins a new volume. “ Eu 
rania’s Boys and how they Kept House,"’ by Margaret 
Sidney, will amuse the mothers as well as the boys. 
“The Story of Boston Common,’’ by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, tells about the early days of this fa- 
mous ground—the days of the cow pastures, and 
witches, and of the old-time training bands. 

But the new serial by Mrs. Crowninshield (wife of 
Commander Crowninshield, U. 8, N.,) will probably 
gain the first attention of the boys. A story of train- 
ing-ship life, ‘‘ Plucky Smalls: His Story,” the-title— 
is full of fun and adventure. 

Elbridge 8. Brooks tells us about Polo. 
has a funny dog story. 

But we cannot give all the titles and authors rep- 
resented in this issue. Your newsdealer has it for 
twenty cents—or send to the publishers, D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. The subscription price is $2.40 a 

ear. Do you know that Wide Awake has offered 
2000 in prizes for contributions from those connected 
in any way with schools? 

The March number (20 cents) has full particulars. 


F. Anstey 





Dr. Palmer’s article, in type for last month, 
has been again overlooked in ‘‘ making up.” 
It will appear in August. 





Musical Mopper. 


Our musical sharp says that the biggest 
thing in music is grand opera, because it has 


the most aria. 


Soulful Youth (languidly)—‘* Do you sing 
‘ Forever and Forever?’”’ She (practically)- 
“No, I stop for meals,’ 


Minister—Don’t you know it’s wrong to 
work on Sunday? Boy (digging worms)—-This 
is a case of necessity. 
*thout bait. 


A feller can’t go fishin’ 


The original ‘*Old Oaken Bucket,” which 
the poet Woodworth made famous in song, 
hung in a well at the Northey homestead in 
Greenbush, near Scituate, Mass. 


’Tis A WIsE CHILD, ETC.—Papa (of Calvin- 
istic faith, has just heard that Mollie was at 
the theatre last evening)—Good 
daughter of Satan, Mollie—Good 
father. 


morning, 
morning, 


Young Wife—Horrors! See here, sir, your 
dog has run off with a whole sponge cake I 
left to cool. Tramp—Don’t worry, 
mum. That dog’s tougher than he looks. He 
kin eat anything. 


outside 


The readers of the Visiror should bear in 
mind the fact that its publishers, The John 
Church Co., will have on hand for the coming 
great political campaign, all necessary material 
for its vigorous prosecution. Songs, marches, 
with portraits of the candidates, campaign 
songsters, drums, fifes, and everything in the 
musical line needed in a lively presidential 
campaign. 


Mr. Waldo (of London) to Miss 
(from the provinces) —‘* Which do you prefer, 
Miss Breezy, the Italian or German School of 
music ?”’ 

Miss Breezy (hesitatingly)—‘* Well, I hardly 
know what to say, Mr. Waldo. When I hear 
‘Sweet Violets’ for the hand-organ, I think 
nothing can be more delicious than the Ital- 
ian; and then again the strains of ‘ They all 
love Jack’ from a little German band will 
leave me in doubt which I prefer. 1 
sionately fond of both schools,” 


Breezy 


am pas 


At one of Rubinstein’s recitals at St. James’s 
Hall,;+he was accosted by an old lady in the 
entrance-hall, just three o’clock, and 
thus addressed : 

“*Oh, Mr. Rubinstein, I am so glad 
have 


before 


to see 


you! I tried in vain to purchase a 
ticket. Have you a seat you could let me 
have?”’ 


** Madame,” said the great pianist, ‘ there 
is but one seat at my disposal, and that you 
are welcome to, if you think fit to take it.” 
**Oh, yes; and a thousand thanks! Where is 
it?” was the excited reply. 

“At the piano,” smilingly retorted Rubin- 
stein. 


The editor of the Visiror is enabled by a 
recent experience to fully appreciate the fol- 
lowing moving incident: 

He was apparently making a bee-line for 
police headquarters. His clothes were torn 
and soiled, his whiskers full of cotton batting, 
his hands cut and bleeding, and the officer 
who met him promptly exclaimed : 

**Right down to the first corner, and 
turn to the left. The sergeant will 
case.” 

** What case ?”’ 

“ Don’t you want the gang arrested ?’ 

** For what ? 
me.”’ 

‘They haven’t? Why, I thought from your 
looks that 7 

**Oh, come off! 
another house.”’ 


then 


hear your 


No one has done anything to 





I'm simply moving into 
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Indianapolis. 


Prof. J. S. Black, the veteran voice builder, 
gave his thirty-fifth concert and rehearsal in 
English’s opera house on the evening of Tues- 
day, the 22d of May. It proved to be the 
musical event of the season, as was expected, 
the interesting feature being the first appear- 
ance of ten pupils, the largest class ever brought 
out by any teacher in the city. These debu- 
tantes were Miss Bessie Keys, Wabash, Ind. ; 
Miss Jessie Guffin, Chicago; Miss Nellie G. 
Bicknell, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Alice Gra- 
ham, Noblesville, Ind.; Miss Mary Atkins, 
Miss Anna Baggs, Miss Janette Halford, Miss 
Grace Whitridge, Mrs. Henry Schurman, Mr, 
W. E. Duthie, Mr, Morris Meck and Mr. 
Sidney M. Dyer of this city. The chorus was 
composed of these, and of a number of older 
pupils of Mr, Black, who, years ago, attested 
the advantage of the Professor’s system and 
conscientious work. The class of music was 
the highest operatic, in which perfection could 
only be reached after years of study and prac- 
tice, Lut the rendition was such as to display 
not only the voices, but the musical spirit of 
the scholars, as well as the ability of the 
master. Prof. Black is singularly capable in 
the development and direction of a chorus. 
On this occasion the choruses were ‘* The 
Pilgrims,”’ from ‘*Lombardi,” **O’er Forest and 
Mountain,” from Moses in Egypt, and Sir 
Henry Bishop’s Tramp chorus, They were 
given with fine shading and precision, and 
with the utmost verve and strength. No 
chorus master ever known in Indianapolis 
equals Prof, Black, Miss Grace Whitridge and 
Mr. Dyer, in “ How dear to me the hour,” 
displayed sweet and sympathetic tones, while 
Mr. Morris Meck and Mr, Duthie in ‘ The 
Knight was Brave,” and ‘‘ Home of my Heart,” 
from Lurline, showed capacity, both in voice 
and method, far more than ordinarily accept- 
able singers. Miss Bessie Keys in ‘* Una voce 
poco fa,’ gave sample of a soprano voice of 
power and flexibility, coupled with a natural- 
ness of manner that added no little charm. 
Miss Nellie Bicknell, who sang ‘‘In questo 
semplice,” has a pure soprano, of sound timbre 
and strength; she will certainly make a fine 
vocalist, Miss Alice Graham's ‘‘Air and Varia- 
tions” by Proch, was one among the best 
numbers, her execution being qnaite artistic. 
Miss May Atkins sang ‘‘ Eckert’s Swiss Song ” 
with a pure quality of tone, and Mrs. Henry 
Schurman’s *‘ Air and Variations” by Hum- 
mel, displayed her full, rich voice to good 
advantage. Probably the numbers that best 
pleased the audience were those of Miss Jessie 
Guffin, ‘*O, mio Fernando,”’ from * Favorita,” 
and “Robert toi que Jaime,’ from * Robert 
le Diable,’’ by Janette Halford, Miss Guffin’s 
voice is a deep-toned mezzo of superb quality, 
and her method and manner were those of a 
trained singer. Miss Halford’s voice is a 
mezzo of a higher type, very musical and true 
in quality, and although young she showed 
taste and feeling, with no little dramatic 
power. The program was interspersed with 
instrumental solos by Miss McKenzie on the 
piano, and Mr, M. H, Spade on the violin, 
Miss Blanche Dollens served with great ac- 
ceptance as accompanist, 

The concert was given before a large audi- 
ence, and was most pleasing in effect, while 
it added to the already unique standing Prof. 
Black enjoys in this community as a trainer 
and teacher of the voice. H, 


—e ee 


‘*Speaking about the artist who painted 
fruit so naturally that the birds came and 
pecked at it,” said the fat reporter, ‘‘I drew a 
hen that was so true to life that after the sage 
threw it into the waste-basket it laid there. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Walter Bache. 


Mr. Walter Bache, of London, died very 
suddenly on March 26th. We have it on the 
authority of a member of his family that not 
even those whom he held most dear were in 
the slightest degree aware that he was in any 
danger. Only a few days before he was pres- 
ent at a concert in St. James’ Hall. But it 
seems he caught a chill. Nextday he became 
worse, the cold doubtless settled upon his 
lungs, and the third day he died. Mr. Walter 
Bache was born at Birmingham on June 19th, 
1842, and was the fourth son of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Bache, Unitarian minister in that town. 
In his youth Walter was more or less over- 
shadowed by the early celebrity of his elder 
brother, Francis Edward Bache, who studied 
under Alfred Mellon, and asa child * prodigy” 
of thirteen played the violin at the Birming- 
ham Festival under Mendelssohn. F. E. 
Bache died in 1858. Previously to that Walter 
Bache had been educated only at a proprietary 
school (he was a school-fellow of Mr. Percy 
Harrison, of the firm of Harrison & Harrison, 
of Birmingham), and had picked up what 
music he could under the late Mr, Stimpson, 
the Birmingham organist. But after his 
brother’s death Walter was sent to Leipzig, 
where, from August, 1858, to 1861, he studied 
under Plaidy, Moscheles, Hauptmann and 
Richter, Rarely was a music class more im- 
portant in its subsequent effects upon music in 
England, for among Mr, Walter Bache’s fel- 
low-students at Leipzig were Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. Carl Rosa and Mr. 
Franklin Taylor. At the end of his Leipzig 
career Walter Bache resolved to travel, and he 
spent the year 1861 at Milan and Florence. 
In the following year occurred the great crisis 
of his life. He had intended to return to 
London for the Great Exhibition of 1862, but 
in the spring of that year he met Liszt in 
Rome. The great pianist at once took a fancy 
to him, and the two became more than friends, 
their unselfish regard for one another recall- 
ing the affection which sometimes existed be- 
tween master and pupil in ancient Greece. 
Walter Bache remained Liszt’s pupil till 1865, 
when he returned to England. He afterwards 
supported himself and made a large income 
by teaching pianoforte playing ; but no sooner 
had he saved any money than he was always 
only too happy in spending it all in giving 
concerts to popularize the music of his master 
and friend. He was also intimately connected 
with the Wagner concerts some years ago. 
But it was the music of Liszt of which Walter 
Bache was the foremost champion, and to him 
we owe the introduction to this country of 
such works as ‘* The Legend of St. Eliza- 
beth,” the ** Faust ’ symphony, ‘‘ Festklange,”’ 
“Tasso,”’ ‘* Orpheus,” and the ‘“ Preludes,” 
the 13th Psalm, the concerto in E flat, and 
many other works, Compose he would not, as 
he knew he could not surpass Liszt, although 
all his savings were devoted to the Liszt pro- 
paganda. It is not for us, standing as we 
do on the brink of the grave of a good man, 
to determine whether he was right or wrong. 
It will suffice that Walter Bache’s devotion to 
Liszt was one of the most beautiful and the 
most sentimental things of a musicolly mate- 
rial age. Liszt rewarded him on his last visit 
to London by attending a reception which 
Bache, at great expense, gave in his honor at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. Bache is now dead— 
a blameless and a useful life cut short in its 
very prime, The sneers once leveled at his de- 
votion to his great master will be silenced 
amid the unfeigned regrets of all. Mistaken 
Walter Bache may have been, but he was as 
fully entitled to the freedom of his opinions as 
he was willing to allow free opinions in others. 
We can all wish that among his survivors 
there were a few more like him in his devo- 
tion, his uprightness and unselfishness. 














CHARLES RICHARD. 


| The death is announced in the New York 
| Hospital, on the 27th ult., of the French opera 
singer, Charles Richard. The deceased came 
down in the world very much, and ultimately 
became washer of dishes in a restaurant. His 
career is, however, chiefly remarkable for a 
somewhat romantic circumstance. He was 
captain of a company in the Franco-German 
war of 1870, and had the ill (or good) fortune 
to be captured by Anton Schott, then a Prus- 
sian cavalry officer. Schott was practically 
his gaoler, but he subsequently became Rich- 
ard’s pupil, and began to learn to sing. It was, 
however, not until Schott had studied under 
Mr. Blume, of London, that he ultimately be- 
came one of the leading tenors, first of the 
Carl Rosa troupe, and afterwards of Germany. 





Festival Association. 


GRATIFYING SHOWING, FINANCIALLY AND 
ARTISTICALLY, OF THE LAST BIEN- 
IAL MAY FESTIVAL. 





The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the May Musical Festival Association was 
held recently at the rooms of the Associa- 
tion, in Pike’s Building. Mr. Peter Rudolph 
Neff, on motion of Mr, W. N. Hobart, pre- 
sided, Mr. H. T. Loomis was Secretary. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting being 
read, the report of Treasurer R. B. Bowler 
was submitted. It shows the financial stand- 
ing of the Association, and the receipts and 
expenses of the last Festival. It is as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 











June 20,cashonhband..  ...... $359 52 
Received from Stockholders’ dues ea 2,250 00 
Received from miscellaneous ..... . 796 65 
Received from Festival, 1888........ 44,690 00 
CMS TS eka 5 vee . $48,096 20 
EXPENSES. 
Miscellaneous, including a portion of 
chorus expenses to April ..... $2,474 8&5 
Expenses of May Festival of 1888... . 42,758 93 
WON k Woe 8 0 ce ee Ree eee $45,233 78 
re eras bioe  a e ae 2,862 42 


A special report was made, showing the fol- 
lowing interesting table of the attendance at 
each concert: Tuesday nigh, 2,531, ; Wednes- 
day night, 2,923; Thursday matinee, 2,928 ; 
Thursday night, 3,336; Friday night, 3,373; 
Saturday matinee, 4,613, and Saturday night, 
4,463. President Hobart read his annual 
report. Among other things he said: “In 
the history of the Festivals there has never 
been shown so little adverse criticism, such 
complete general interest, nor such entire 
accord in praising the results of the Festival. 
It left behind it a most pleasant feeling of 
gratification to all. First of all, Theodore 
Thomas is entitled to the entire credit for the 
artistic results. While the chorus has not 
been as large as in former years, or the parts 
as perfectly balanced, it has done very effect- 
ive work, Its devotion was unexpected and 
praiseworthy. 

“The extremely difficult and delicate work 
of preparing the chorus devolved upon Mr, 
Louis Ehrgott, who entered upon his labors 
under the most inauspicious circumstances, 
and to him we take pleasure in giving the 
credit for what has been effected.” 

Mr. Hobart closed by urging the importance 
of a sounding-board in Music Hall, the neces- 
sity for a chorus endowment fund and the 
feasibility of forming a corporation with 
a capital stock of $50,000, with a ten per cent. 
assessment on stock to pay the expenses of 
the Festivals. This would allow firms to 
subscribe and become stockholders, 

Before closing, the meeting elected Mr. 
Julius Dexter. Mr. Albert H. Chatfield and 
Mr. H. P. Lloyd, Directors for the term of 








three years, 
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Jesus, Full of Love Divine. M. L. McPHLATL, 
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Let them shine se - rene and still, And with light my be- ing fill. 
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Far Fal HATE LTON, i i i. 


Has been the Standard Family Remedy PIANO FORTES | ‘aatke RORTGENAL gus on 


for curing Cholera Morbus, | Singing Quality, Delicacy and | Many dealers in Strings for the Violin, Guitar, 


Cramps and all Bowel Com- Great etc., have no doubt experienced considerable 
, « . 
















| Banjo, 
ower of Tone, with | Canis in keepin théir stock of strings in such 5 
. These §$ bles Highest Excellence of ork: manner that each kind may be easily identified, and 
plaints. lese Summer (roubles | waamship. at the same time preserve the o toal A gous 
strength of the goods, We feel sity 














are about the meanest thing a man can HAZELTON BROTHERS, | has deterred a number of AL Bb bt profit 
have and the easiest thing he can get. Warerooms: “0 Lancea gt yg ye oe 
They come like a thief in the night, and found 0 setedioe of of the difficulty in our IMPERIAL 
it behooves every one to be on the safe | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, rey: consists oS ee ee 
side, with a bottle of PAIN KILLER, ‘or ee ahaeaioelase trai fort Teks glen and abs rondoned dietient 
prompt action only may save life. Beh Keay oh sostaeen am seeaied gy ye 
DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE few ‘Collections of Piano Music. phesto changes, e well-enown catse of deteriosation 
Sold by all Druggists at THE IMPERIAL STRING CABINET supplies a 


MODERN CLASSICS. long-felt want @mong the trade generally, but more 


25. Ade 2 By Foreign Composers. .  . Boards, $1.00 | especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 
~OCo, aT "7 and $ I 00 a Bottle * | MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. iar with the respective names of the different strings. 
Easy Music. . : Boards, $1.00 | Each Jar is = _ me eae or letter of me 
THE MUSICAL UNION, | ‘packages and carefull marked afore shipping, {tts 
T h e J oh n C h u ‘°C h Co. By American Composers. . . Boards, $1.50 no trouble for ry age kee whe eet 
THE PIANO SOUVENIR, | order, and preserve the calbmnal que uality of the 
“% ~" ~ . 3 By American and Foreign Comp'rs. Paper, 5c. | 
; have just received a new supply of the | The mperial String Cabinet is made in three sizes, 
conteleing 18, and = ars res ve 





By ie Best Authors. . Boards, $1.00 


i , bh NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. by Etning 42 jare. 
t FAMOUS“ MEYER” FLUTES | xomras sornaxe soxcs | ieee eed oe 


is MODERN VOCAL DUE Prices . feet terms to the trade furnished 
FROM HANOVER, GERMANY, By Foreign Writers. . rs. . Boards, 81.25 | “Ses P Rohs Jars h Cabinet will be labeled 
ty i FIFTY BASS SONGS. to suit the line o' Le as which purchaser de- 
‘ Sh { : d M ° B k Principally from Operas, . . Paper, $1.00 are to aie WEE velit cater kaw you Wah 
i} THE SONG SOUVENIR. —_ 
ee Music an usic 00 8 By American and Foreign Writers. Paper, 6c. | 7 your Jars to be labeled. 
; 
| 
| 





Ty of every description, both Foreign and American, Publienes ty The JOHN CURSE 68. ,Cincinnatl. MANUFACTURED BY 
He] Prompt ae fw to mail orgere, ond postion 
‘ lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
p bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music | CA TALOGUES | THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
ia Book, no matter where published, will be sent by | | 74 WEST FOURTH 8T., CINCINNATI, 
a mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | : a i . 
ry price any address on application. IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN MUSICAL MER- 
. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnatt. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


W M. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM KNABE & CoO,, 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORB, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS: —" | 
York, Nes., April 30, 

Wo. 5. a age Company, ees 0. “a - 

| SiRS:—We have examined your new book, | 

By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- | “Royal Praise,” and are very much pleased 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. with it. It is bright, airy, and the words are | 
STEBBINS. : 


particularly adapted to the 5. S. work. Please 
Some years having elapsed since the publication of | send me, on receipt of this, 104 copies. We 
Gosre, HyMNs No. 4, and its consolidation with the shall bl , * : : 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and | §"4!) probably need more later on, 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the Yours truly, 
need of having additional new songs, and Gosre. ’ M. Boynon. | 
| 


this growing necessity 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
number in previous single volumes, 
but it will be sold at the same prices, ¢. ¢. 


Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 
THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS! 


$30.00 00 | 
"80.00 per 188 | COmsoLIDATED | 
| 


MUSIC EDITION 
Board Covers......... 
Flexible Cloth 


WORDS ONLY. ARRANGED FOR THE 
10.00 per 100 


Board Covers : 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp . 15.00 per 100 


SOSPAREIL EDITION. 
Paper Covers. . ; 
If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonparei! Edition 
No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosrst 
HYMNS CONSOLIDATED 


5.00 per 100 


CORNET, .. 


By S. C. HAYSLIP, 


GOSPEL HYMNS are the only bheoks of For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
the kind used by Messrs. M DY and MEETINGS, and all 


net be deceived by mitiendina aavertine 
—— of books issued by other publish- 
Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. 


‘*AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIAMO C0., Boston, Mass. 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen'l Factors. Cincinnati, O. 
AL ER’ OOK OF 516 NT, RLU 
P a ox 3, tions in all Keys, SHOR c + AND, BEG! TT 0 FRLORE Owed 
- — pane the mer v Bees, Song, “ Kine or Tus Sea” 
> LM IANO ME 

g ge! -.|P* ne MER'S Pp PprAre.. . = vale ER. 

SEF tee : ° yanists Ado nied by the American College of 

= L usic ones. anc made necessary to a degree An 


” that be 


= se ion 


terms 
BES BF ska or SS anions OOnRAT 
I 


-, Sent poxtpaid on receipt of marked prices 
iyour music dealer don't keep them, send directly | 


to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacrr, 


General (flusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


kc where the ac fs lag. soe sea-flow'rs grow. 


— ——— Sg wee 


$3s $25\soc 8 BEEEE booed 


RONOUNCING 


ary of over 400 musical 


oeewweere 


te ‘ 
, 

ey x \3 

* 





SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS ano ORGANS a 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. R 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books 


‘SUMMER HOMES 


SUMMER MUSIC. 


ill-furnished if with 
books 


Two books of recent publication 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
Au’ PIANO CLASSICS, 


each $1 « ndred plano pi 


exceptio 


mntain together a hur 
mal beauty 


SONG CLASSICS, 


$1) contains fifty high grade songs, with English a 


| foreign words 


| 6000 OLD SONGS WE USED 10 ) SING, 


») contains 115 songs that are world fay 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 


$1) good assortment of songs with banjo pa 


ment 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 


$1.25 tion 


Emerson’s Male Voice Gems, 


AND 


Emerson’s Part-Songs and 
Glees for Mixed Voices, 


each $1) just the books for a sox 


a fine and large collec 


jal sing 


| College Songs «ai War Songs, 


ant Jubilee and Plan- 


tation Songs, “Es... 


Any boo 


each 50 cents 


k mailed for retail price 


The Oliver Ditson & Co. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Faithful and Suc 
Best Books, without 
authors or publishers 
Ditson & Co.'s carefu 
the best talent 

For lists and descr 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25, Katie D. Wiggt A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet 8 Jenks 
eat of sweet Songs 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 90 cts 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers 
ol Music Reader Book 1 ts 
Singers w) ts Rmere n & 


essful School Teachers 
reward to th 

and are great patrons of 

ly made books mpiled by 


iptions please correspond 


American Sch« 
Gems for Litk 
Swayne 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 


United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells 
both by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ ‘ 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter, of Vassar 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson. For 
Singing Classes and High Schools 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson. Refined 
and Beautiful Part Songs. 


mailed, post 
Sree, for the price here 


OLIVER DITSON &CO. 
BOSTON. 
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RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN. 
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ALLEGRO MAESTOSO. 
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